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BE IT KNOWN, that whereas Nathan Haskell Dole, 
Henry H. Harper, Charles EK. Hurd, J. Arnold Farrer, 
William D. T. Trefry, John Paul Bocock, and W. P. 
Trent have associated themselves with the intention of 
forming a corporation under the name of THE BrBtio- 
PHILE Society, for the purpose of the study and pro- 
motion of the arts pertaining to fine book making and 
illustration, and to the occasional publication of spe- 
cially designed and illustrated books for distribution 
among its members at a minimum cost of production, 
and have complied with the provisions of the statutes 
of this Commonwealth in such cases made and pro- 
vided, as appears from the certificate of the President, 
Treasurer, and Directors of said corporation, duly 
approved by the Commissioner of Corporations, and 
recorded in this office: 

Now, THEREFoRE, I, William M. Olin, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do hereby certify 
that said Nathan Haskell Dole, Henry H. Harper, 
Charles EK. Hurd, J. Arnold Farrer, William D. T. 
Trefry, John Paul Bocock, and W. P. Trent, their 
associates and successors, are legally organized and 
established as and are hereby made an existing corpo- 
ration under the name of THE BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY, 
with the powers, rights, and privileges, and subject to 
the limitations, duties, and restrictions which by law 
appertain thereto. 

WITNEss my official signature hereunto subscribed, 

“ten and the seal of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 

setts hereunto affixed, this fifth day of February, 
L.S. in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
reared dred and one. 
(Signed) WM. M. OLIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF GENIUS 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF GENIUS 
By Hanson Hart WEBSTER 


It is rare indeed for a man to open his career 
as a dramatist of distinction, and to close it as 
one of the three or four leading members of 
Parliament. A man who does this admittedly 
possesses genius. With equal reason we may 
say that genius is in a man who outstrips 
wealthy rivals in love; who achieves a perma- 
nent literary reputation while still in his twen- 
ties; who makes a multitude of influential 
friends; who understands how to live well, 
when necessary, “on nothing a year’ — and 
who, when an impecunious widower of nearly 
fifty, wins a young wife. Surely here, if any- 
where, are tasks for all that a man may have 
of genius. 

Almost exactly three months before the 
American colonists fired “the shot heard round 
the world,” and at nearly the time when War- 
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ren Hastings began his government of India, 
there was produced in London a sprightly play 
which still holds the boards. And hardly more 
than two years later, the same brilliant young 
playwright placed upon the stage another com- 
edy which even today, particularly if given an 
all-star cast, “damps the new pieces” quite as it 
did a century and a half ago. 

Although Sheridan resented being called a 
dramatic writer, his fame is kept alive more by 
his plays than by his statesmanship. Samuel 
Johnson, when proposing him for member- 
ship in the “Literary Club,’ observed that 
“he who has written the two best comedies of 
his age is surely a considerable man.” Years 
later, Byron used almost the same words: — 
“the intellectual reputation of Sheridan,” he 
wrote, “was truly enviable. He made the best 
speech — that on the Begums of Oude — pro- 
duced the two best comedies, The Rivals and 
The School for Scandal, the best opera, The 
Duenna, and the best farce, The Critic.” Sub- 
sequent critics have departed but slightly from 
this judgment. 

There is always a fascination about a man 
who, like Sheridan, early wins success. ‘The 
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middle aged and the elderly are usually assumed 
to be either successful or satisfied. But the boys 
of two and twenty whose ambition is still hot, 
and who have surpassed men of more mature 
years arouse and hold the enthusiasm even of 
those in whom they may awaken a certain jeal- 
ousy, not to say regret. 

Now the eighteenth century, particularly 
during its second half, seems to have been an 
age of triumphant youth — perhaps because it 
was an age of individuality, an age of independ- 
ence. We feel an interest in the persons and in 
the events of those times which succeeding years 
utterly fail to arouse. The secret of the fasci- 
nation of the period is probably the atmosphere 
which always surrounds strongly marked per- 
sonalities. London then reached an intellectual 
and fashionable brilliance which has never since 
been equalled; and this was due to the extraor- 
dinary number of illustrious men and women 
who then gathered about them crowds of eager 
listeners. Under the sway of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, undisputed queen of 
the Whigs during one of the most momentous 
periods in the political history of Europe, Dev- 
onshire House opened its drawing rooms to 
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politicians, princes, poets, artists, authors, gen- 
tlemen of wit, ladies of fashion, all the thousand 
personalities who, by reason of wealth or talent, 
gave brilliancy to the life of that time. Fox, 
Burke, Sheridan, Walpole, Gibbon, Johnson, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and a hundred others, 
met here on common ground. The list of names 
is almost inexhaustible. 

Most of these personages were able to enter 
Devonshire House by right of birth; but Sheri- 
dan had to conquer his position. In the earliest 
days of her marriage the Duchess was not sure 
whether she could admit the son of a player to 
her salons. Let us look back a little, to see how 
it was that Sheridan had come within the ken 
of the romantic Georgiana. 

At Bath, Sheridan had fallen in love with 
Fliza Ann Linley, a fascinating singer of six- 
teen, whose beauty and accomplishments had 
turned the heads of the whole town. Her ex- 
quisite and delicate loveliness, all the more fas- 
cinating for the tender sadness which seemed, 
as a contemporary describes it, to project over 
her the shadow of early death, her sweet voice, 
and the pathetic expression of her singing, the 
timid and touching grace of her deportment, 
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had won universal admiration. From the days 
when, a girl of nine, she stood with her little 
basket at the pump-room door, timidly offering 
the tickets for her father’s benefit concerts, to 
the days when, in her teens, she became the 
belle of the Bath assemblies, none could resist 
her. The fastidious Wilkes thus eulogized her 
beauty: “She does not seem in the least spoilt 
by the idle talk of our sex; and is the most 
modest, pleasing, delicate flower I have seen for 
a great while.” 

In the management of his love affair Sheri- 
dan displayed as much finesse as_ passion. 
Among half a score of suitors, he seems to have 
been the only one who touched Miss Linley’s 
heart, and also the only one who kept his inten- 
tions secret. His brother Charles, and his friend 
Halhed, were among his rivals; yet each was ig- 
norant of Richard’s passion, and each made him 
a confidant. Miss Linley’s father seems to have 
looked upon her career from a business point of 
view; so he naturally opposed her becoming 
interested in a penniless young fellow like Sher- 
idan. His idea was that money was to be made 
by his daughter’s singing; and that her success 
was to lead to a profitable marriage. Indeed he 
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had already promised her hand to an elderly 
gentleman named Long; but Eliza escaped from 
this betrothal shortly before the date set for the 
marriage, by representing to Mr. Long the im- 
possibility of his ever gaining her affections. 
Thereupon this unwelcome suitor magnani- 
mously broke off the alliance, keeping secret the 
reason; and when threatened by Mr. Linley 
with prosecution, he generously settled £3000 
upon the young lady to satisfy the father’s de- 
mands. 

Then followed Miss Linley’s elopement with 
Sheridan, and the difficulty with Captain 
Mathews. Miss Linley, it seems, had become 
tired of her public life, partly from the intrigues 
of Sheridan to advance his suit, partly from her 
alarm at the dishonorable advances of the mar- 
ried libertine Mathews. She therefore planned 
to escape to France where she would enter a 
convent. Sheridan’s offer to be her protector 
in the journey was accepted. On the even- 
ing appointed for their departure — while Mr. 
Linley with his eldest son and Miss Maria 
Linley were appearing at a concert, from which 
Miss Linley herself had been excused on a plea 
of illness — she was conveyed by Sheridan in 
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a sedan-chair from her father’s house in the 
Crescent to a post-chaise which waited for them 
on the London road. Here she found a woman 
whom Sheridan had hired to accompany them 
as a sort of chaperone. On arriving at London, 
Sheridan raised the necessary funds for the 
expedition from an old brandy merchant, a 
friend of his father, by representing that he 
was running away to France with an heiress. 
This friend in need was the god-father of 
Charles Lamb. As the essayist tells us in “My 
First Play,” “It was to his house in Holborn 
that young Brinsley brought his first wife on 
her elopement with him from a boarding-school 
at Bath — the beautiful Miss Linley. My par-_ 
ents were present (over a quadrille table) when 
he arrived in the evening with his harmonious 
charge. — From this connection it may be in- 
ferred that my god-father could command an 
order for the then Drury Lane theatre at pleas- 
ure — and, indeed, a pretty liberal issue of 
those cheap billets, in Brinsley’s easy auto- 
graph, I have heard him say was the sole re- 
muneration which he had received for many 
years’ nightly illumination of the orchestra and 
various avenues of that theatre — and he was 
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content it should be so. The honour of Sheri- 
dan’s familiarity — or supposed familiarity — 
was better to my god-father than money.” 

At Calais Sheridan persuaded Miss Linley 
that her reputation was so compromised by her 
elopement that she could not possibly appear in 
England again except as his wife. Accordingly 
they were secretly married in March, 1772, by 
a priest well known for his services on similar 
occasions. Mr. Linley overtook them at Calais, 
but not before the ceremony had been per- 
formed; and after some explanation of the af- 
fair from Sheridan, in which the marriage 
does not appear to have been mentioned, he took 
his daughter back to England. Sheridan also 
returned, to brave his exasperated father, and 
to fight a couple of duels with Captain Mathews, 
in the last of which he was seriously wounded. 

But with all his fine-spun intrigues and their 
unpleasant results, there did not then appear 
any hope of his being able to claim his bride. 
Both the elder Sheridan and Mr. Linley were 
opposed to the union, and also seemingly ignor- 
ant of the fact that a marriage had already oc- 
curred. Every precaution was employed to keep 
the lovers apart. Mr. Thomas Sheridan made 
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his son take an oath never “to marry” Miss 
Linley. Mr. Linley zealously guarded his 
daughter. A year’s war of cunning and contri- 
vance ensued, in which Sheridan was of course 
victorious. Among other expedients to see her, 
he at one time disguised himself as a hackney- 
coachman, and drove her home from the con- 
cert-room. They were finally married, accord- 
ing to the English fashion, in April, 1773, — 
having fairly outwitted their parents in all their 
schemes, and having also put an end to their 
open opposition. The elder Sheridan, however, 
was not reconciled to his son for years. 
During this excited period of his life, Sheri- 
dan did not sacrifice his characteristic indolence 
and habit of procrastination. A shamefully 
libellous account of his second duel with Cap- 
tain Mathews was published in a Bath paper. 
Indignant at this impudent lie, he resolved to 
answer it immediately. He first told his friend 
Woodfall, however, to publish it in his paper, in 
order that the public might see both the charge 
and the refutation. Woodfall did so, and cir- 
culated the scandal through his columns; but 
he never could induce Sheridan to write the 
promised exposure of the calumny. This is in 
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perfect character, — Sheridan hazards his life 
in two duels, and then bears the imputation of 
cowardice rather than take the trouble of writ- 
ing a letter. 

The circumstances which attended his court- 
ship and marriage gave Sheridan great noto- 
riety. His own genius and fascinating manners, 
together with the musical and personal accom- 
plishments of his wife, naturally brought the 
young couple much into society. For nearly two 
years, they lived after some mysterious fashion, 
with no known income except the interest on 
the £3000 settled by Mr. Long on Mrs. Sheri- 
dan. It is certain that Sheridan did not exploit 
the talent of his wife. As Boswell tells us, ““We 
talked of a young gentleman’s marriage with an 
eminent singer, and his determination that she 
should no longer sing in publick, though his 
father was very earnest she should, because her 
talents would be liberally rewarded, so as to 
make her a good fortune. It was questioned 
whether the young gentleman, who had not a 
shilling in the world, but was blest with very 
uncommon talents, was not foolishly delicate, or 
foolishly proud, and his father truely rational 
without being mean. Johnson, with all the high 
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spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, ‘He re- 
solved wisely and nobly to be sure. He is a 
brave man. Would not a gentleman be dis- 
graced by having his wife sing publickly for 
hire? No, Sir, there can be no doubt here. I 
know not if I should not prepare myself for a 
publick singer, as readily as let my wife be 
one’.” 

During this period Sheridan wrote The 
Rivals; and within a few years he became one 
of the most prominent members of the society 
which gathered at Devonshire House. His high 
spirits and good humour, his gifts of entertain- 
ment, made him the petted favourite not only of 
the Duchess, but also of most of the ladies of the 
moment, such as the Duchess of Rutland, Mrs. 
Crewe, Lady Craven, and the Countess of Jer- 
sey. His wife’s wild jealousy is easy to under- 
stand, though there was little reason to justify 
it. But when a poet of Sheridan’s grace and 
facility begins to praise “majestic Stella,” and 
the beauty of ‘“Myra’s eyes,” he courts trouble, 
especially when Stella was a Duchess of Rut- 
land and Myra a Duchess of Devonshire. 

In his powers of amusing a drawing-room 
Sheridan was most successful. Unlike many of 
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the men of his circle, he had a kindly wit. Most 
of his stories miss more or less point in the 
printed page. A footman drops a pile of plates 
without breaking one; “You silly fool, all that 
damned noise for nothing,” is Sheridan’s quick 
cry across the table. When Mrs. Cholmondeley 
asked to have an acrostic on her name, Sheri- 
dan replied, “An acrostic on your name would 
be a formidable task; it must be so long that I 
think it should be divided into cantos.” Upon 
entering a room full of guests, “By the silence 
that prevails,” said Sheridan, “I conclude that 
Lauderdale has been making a joke.” Once he 
was asked by an acquaintance, “How is it that 
your name has not an O prefixed to it? Your 
family is Irish, and no doubt illustrious.” “No 
family,” answered Sheridan, “has a better right 
to an O than our family; for, in truth, we owe 
everybody.” This is not an intellectual wit, but 
it is the simple humour that amuses a group of 
people and sets each on good terms with his 
neighbor. 

We know that the ladies who intrigued and 
caballed at Devonshire House were witty and 
high-spirited, although many of the records of 
their conversational sprightliness have long 
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passed from memory. Happily their good looks 
are immortalised by the greatest of portrait- 
painters. Nearly every habituée sat at one time 
or another in Reynolds’s studio. And from his 
gallery of portraits we can make sure of one 
fact which helps to reveal the true character of 
the Duchess. Her soul was without envy or 
jealousy. She was singularly free from any lit- 
tleness of mind or spirit. She admired beauty in 
other women, and did not seek to be the most 
admired of the nymphs who surrounded her 
throne. Although generally known as “the 
beautiful Duchess” she was far from being the 
unchallenged paragon amongst the great ladies 
who accepted her hospitality. Indeed, to judge 
from engravings of her portraits we are com- 
pelled to doubt if she was ever really beautiful, 
judged from a classical standard. 

Her unquestioned supremacy in the society 
of her age owed much to that spirituality of 
temperament, that happiness of nature, which 
made a direct appeal to the goodwill of her 
friends. ‘The fascination of her manners,” 
writes Wraxall, “appears to have been abso- 
lutely irresistible. She was warmly affectionate, 
and enthusiastically attached to her mother, 
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sister, and children; and this enthusiasm of 
affection appears to have been reciprocated not 
only by them, but by all who knew her. Her 
heart might be considered as the seat of those 
emotions which sweeten human life, adorn our 
nature, and diffuse a nameless charm over ex- 
istence.” This supplies us with the key to the 
problem — the enthusiasm of her affection. 
The apt phrase sums up the whole character of 
the Duchess. 

Her closest companion outside Devonshire 
House was Frances Anne Crewe. Mrs. Crewe 
was certainly the most beautiful member of the 
coterie, and probably the most beautiful woman 
of her time. In the seventies of the eighteenth 
century Mrs. Crewe’s only rival was Sheridan’s 
young wife, the ethereal Eliza Ann Linley. 
“The elegance of Mrs. Sheridan’s beauty is un- 
equalled by any I ever saw except Mrs. Crewe,” 
wrote Fanny Burney. Sheridan himself at one 
period was frankly in love with Mrs. Crewe. 
How far she encouraged him is one of the many 
secrets of an amorous age into which we need 
not enquire too closely. Assuredly Mrs. Crewe’s 
behaviour was not discreet. Sheridan, with an 
exuberance of flattery, laid The School for 
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Scandal at her feet with a dedication which 
would have been disconcerting to any other 
woman. Among her friends she was familiarly 
known as ““Amoret;” and as Amoret, the play- 
wright addresses her with the poetic fervour of 
a man who has lost both his heart and his head. 
His raptures explain the worship of Mrs. 
Crewe by the men of her society. She was the 
good-hearted friend rather than the great lady. 
And in her character there was a spice of 
deviltry, a bohemian charm of unconvention- 
ality, which, added to quick wit and unparal- 
leled beauty, rendered her presence a joy to all 
beholders. 

The School for Scandal was played for the 
first time May 8, 1777. The audience included 
Mrs. Crewe, the Duchess of Devonshire, and 
the most prominent members of their circle. 
They gazed across the footlights at a mimic 
reproduction of the world in which they moved, 
and recognized their portraits. “I can assure 
you that the Farce is charming, and the 
Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Worseley, and I 
cut very good figures in it,’ wrote Mrs. Crewe. 
Mrs. Montagu spoke of the new play and the 
Duchess in the same paragraph — “The 
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warmth of the weather prevented my seeing 
The School for Scandal, but every one agrees 
with you to commend it. Of all the vices of the 
human disposition, a love of scandal and detrac- 
tion is the most contemptible. It is now got 
from the gossips’ tea-table to the press. The 
scribblers weekly let fly their pop-guns at the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s feathers. Her grace is 
innocent, good-humoured, and beautiful; but 
these adders are blind and deaf, and cannot be 
charmed. However, the scribblers are all of 
them hungry; but the circulators of scandal, 
who have neither hunger for their excuse, nor 
wit to give it a seasoning, are sad vermin, and 
I am glad Mr. Sheridan has so well exposed 
them.”’” When Snake told of Mrs. Clackitt’s 
industry, and the téte-a-tétes in The Town and 
Country Magazine there must have been an 
uneasy movement throughout the boxes. For 
many of the audience had already been pilloried 
in the pages of that scandalous and highly pop- 
ular chronicle, and others were qualifying for 
inclusion. Lady Sneerwell and Sir Benjamin 
Backbite were no creatures of fancy. The dra- 
matist found his models in the drawing rooms 
of his acquaintance. 
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Within the next few years Sheridan’s inter- 
ests widened. His life as a dramatist ended; 
his career as a politician began. In this, espe- 
cially at the start, he was able to make good use 
of his influential friends. His passion for 
Amoret melted away. But, towards the end of 
his days, when reviewing the doings of an 
ardent youth, the dying Sheridan reflectively 
exclaimed of Mrs. Crewe that “in truth she was 
the handsomest of the set.” 

Sheridan was not yet thirty years old when 
he took his seat in Parliament. Upon his first 
speech, a friend made the comment, “I am sorry 
to say I do not think that this is your line — 
you had much better have stuck to your former 
pursuits.” Whereupon Sheridan replied with 
some vehemence, “It is in me, however; and by 
God it shall come out!” And come out it did. 
During the first few years of his political life, 
to be sure, he produced but small impression; 
but at the impeachment of Warren Hastings in 
1787, Sheridan’s two speeches of February 7 
and May 10 were declared by Burke to be “the 
most astonishing effort of eloquence, argument 
and wit united, of which there was any record 
or tradition.” Fox and even Pitt acknowledged 
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their irresistible power. Men and women eager 
to hear the second of these speeches are said to 
have paid fifty guineas for a seat. The story 
goes that a certain Mr. Logan “well known for 
his literary efforts, and author of a mas- 
terly defence of Mr. Hastings went to the 
House of Commons prepossessed for the ac- 
cused and against the accuser. At the end of 
the first hour of Mr. Sheridan’s oration, Mr. 
Logan said to a friend, ‘All this is declamatory 
assertion, without proof.’ When the second 
hour was finished, “This is a most wonderful 
oration.’ At the close of the third, ‘Mr. Hast- 
ings has acted very unjustifiably ; — the fourth, 
‘Mr. Hasting's is a most atrocious criminal; and 
at last, ‘Of all monsters of iniquity, the most 
enormous is Warren Hastings!” Parliament 
voted to adjourn until the next day, sensing that 
its members could not dispassionately vote on 
the question while under the spell of Sheridan’s 
oratory. 

In 1792 Sheridan’s wife died; and from that 
time the tide of his fortunes ebbed as surely and 
as swiftly as it had flowed. It may well be 
doubted whether his second marriage, in 1795, 
brought him undiluted joy. Harassing debts 
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began to accumulate. In 1809 Sheridan lost 
heavily by the fire that destroyed Drury Lane 
Theatre, a property purchased for £80,000 some 
thirty years before, and subsequently rebuilt at 
enormous cost, about £150,000. In 1812 he’ 
could not afford the expenses of re-election to 
Parliament; and the next year he was actually 
compelled to endure the indignity of arrest for 
debt. In 1816 he died. “France,” wrote a 
French journalist when Sheridan was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, “‘is the place for an author 
to live. England is the place for him to die.” 
Of Sheridan a distinguished French critic 
writes: “He flashed up in a moment, dazzling 
everybody; he scaled with a rush the empyrean 
of literature and politics, settled himself, as it 
were, among the constellations —and like a 
brilliant rocket went out completely exhausted.” 
Happily, we now know that the accounts long 
prevalent of the poverty and misery of Sheri- 
dan’s latter years are greatly exaggerated. He 
was, particularly after the loss of his theatre, 
in reduced circumstances; but we may believe 
that he faced life with much of the fortitude 
with which he learned of the fire at Drury Lane. 
The House of Commons was in session when 
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their hall was suddenly illuminated by a blaze 
of light. Debate was interrupted, and it was 
learned that the theatre was on fire. A motion 
to adjourn was made; whereupon Sheridan is 
reported to have said that whatever might be 
the extent of his private calamity, he hoped that 
it would not interfere with the public business 
of the country!) Later, as he sat in a coffee 
house, while the fire still raged, a friend re- 
marked on the philosophic calmness with which 
he bore his misfortune; and to him Sheridan 
replied, “Surely, a man may be allowed to take 
a glass of wine by his own fireside?” 

No less than his literary versatility, his re- 
sources in difficulties were unparalleled. In the 
midst of his distresses, he one day invited a 
party of friends to dine with him; but, upon 
examining his cellar he found no wine. Sheri- 
dan was already in debt to Chalier, the wine- 
merchant, and for two years had been unable 
to obtain credit from him. He nevertheless put 
his wits to work, with the following result: — 
He sent for Chalier on the day of the dinner, 
and told him that he desired to settle his ac- 
count. Chalier was much pleased; but as he 
had not brought a statement with him said that 
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he would go back to his shop to get it. He 
was about to do so, when Sheridan said sud- 
denly, “Oh! Chalier, by the by, you must dine 
with me today; I have a party to whom I will 
introduce you,— some leading members of 
both Houses.” Chalier, who saw an opportun- 
ity, perhaps, to become acquainted with profit- 
able customers, gladly accepted the invitation. 
Upon his return to his shop he informed his 
clerk that he was going to dine with Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and probably would not return home until 
late. Sheridan had fixed the hour at six, but 
had asked Chalier to come early. At about five 
o’clock, therefore, Chalier arrived; and he was 
no sooner in the house than Sheridan sent off a 
servant with a note to the clerk, requesting him, 
since Mr. Chalier was favoring him with his 
company, to send as soon as possible three 
dozen of Burgundy, two dozen of claret, and 
two dozen of port, with a dozen of old hock. 
The clerk, knowing that Chalier really was at 
Sheridan’s, and thinking that the order came 
with his concurrence, immediately filled it. 
After dinner, everybody praised the fine qual- 
ities of Sheridan’s wines, and wished to know 
the name of his wine-merchant. Sheridan, turn- 
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ing towards Chalier, said, “I am indebted to my 
friend here for all the wine you have tasted, and 
am always proud to recommend him.” Next 
morning Chalier discovered the trick, but it is 
not recorded whether he admired the adroitness 
of his customer. 

Much of Sheridan’s youthful spirit evidently 
lingered in his maturity. In 1787, we find the 
Duchess of Devonshire writing to her mother: 
— “Sheridan goes tomorrow. . . We kept 
him today by main force, absolutely. He is 
amazingly entertaining. He is going to Weir- 
stay to shoot for a silver arrow; he is such a 
boy!’ ‘This is the pleasantest way of remem- 
bering him. 
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AN UNHERALDED GENIUS 
By Fancis DANE BAILEY 


In Emile Andrew Huber, of the New York 
City College class of 1877, appeared an in- 
stance of a man of genius —a surprising, chal- 
lenging, genius — going to his grave past the 
age of fifty, without having wrought so much 
as a ripple of impress on the world at large. 

When in my boyhood I read Huber’s youth- 
ful verse in the College Echo, I considered him 
at once the greatest poet, except Whitman, then 
writing in America, and — perhaps more —a 
really great one. My opinion, or instinct, has 
not changed with time as to Huber in himself, 
waiving comparisons. And keeping to com- 
parisons, I still think that Huber divined a more 
haunted realm than other poets of his day. 

Can it be that I am so utterly mistaken in 
him? Mistakes are frequent; geniuses are rare. 
I deem Huber a genius, not only from my own 
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point of view, but because among those who 
saw his manuscripts one person after another 
was found who felt a faculty in this man, at 
least curious and undeniable, — to some, extra- 
ordinary. Although one private reader after 
another felt more or less of this, publishers 
never cared to risk a publication. The reasons 
lay, no doubt, largely in the quaintness of his 
expression; yet these, it should seem, ought not 
to have obscured utterly, or out-balanced the 
subtlety of imagination and feeling which inter- 
fused the bulk of his work with luminance and 
spell. 

The awesome aspiration of Huber in his 
youth, “to enlarge the boundaries of the human 
soul,’ was indicative of the workings of his 
thought; of a childlike audacity, true; but with 
a latent potency to make these words some- 
thing more than futility and fume. This po- 
tency he had, as I believe. The youthfulness he 
kept, also. 

Huber died at the age of 52; but if he had 
lived to be 90 or 100 I feel that he, like Keats, 
would always have been a youthful poet. Keats’ 
fate was infernal; brief, violent; yet he must 
have felt that he had had his say, and would 
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have his day: he was a printed author. Hu- 
ber’s fate was more lingering, but apparently 
one of extinction. His lot in being unpro- 
claimed is not perhaps to be charged wholly to 
his neighbors. Impracticability in him helped 
it, greatly. But little less, for that, is the pity 
of it all; for he died unrecognized. And what- 
ever characteristics of his work may have hin- 
dered its acceptance, he had much work in his 
desk, and huge fancies in his brain. As I have 
always felt, his highest poesy was informed 
with a gift that rendered its defects of no im- 
portance worth dwelling on. 

Among Huber’s first revelations of a curious 
power of originality, was a poem published in 
the College Echo as a fragment — the climax 
of an implied epic, called “On San Salvador.” 
It seems to me the greatest poem, or among the 
very few greatest poems, I have seen written by 
a boy of 19 years. A paragraph of it has a 
mixture of confusion and cloud, but thereafter 
is a sky lit with the gleam of clearest lightning 
reaching into such spaces as few poets of great- 
est fame pervade. Whether in folly and child- 
ishness, in ignorance or knowledge, I stood 
amazed at the following passage when I read it 
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first, impressed and held with the context which 
had led up to it: — 

“The wind blew steady; concave heaven and sea 
Their lips unlocked, that whitened with farewell; 
And one must stay; and one must go, and leaves 
For a wild land beyond the stars. 

There pealed 

Forever, the great surge.” 

To feel the effect of this fully, the cumulation 
and the culmination, a reader needs to know 
the concept and the narrative out of which it 
rises; but how the imagination of that boy has 
gone into that — 
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wild land beyond the stars!” 


Sea echoes stars! The bars of Space are let 
down in that half line. And what a voice — 
and silence — in the six short words that are an 
abysm below! Eternity — Infinity! What an 
antiphony in sea and stars! And, most won- 
derful, the return! From superhuman yearn- 
ing, from wilderness that has left the limits of 
the speakable, to the iteration, the monotone of 
the deaf, unchanging sea, speaking without 
speaking — melancholy, inexorable oracle — 
surge, dirge and irony; cryptic, untranslated 
commentary on the transitory. 
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Huber writes, in one of his class poems, — 


“How ’tis that to mortal man 
All things are an Isis.” 


And the Isis in that sea symbolizes the veil of 
mystery which hung behind Huber’s work and 
gave a sub-potency to his most simple or naive 
expressions in poetry, and undoubtedly lurked 
behind the man, for he himself was veiled. 

It would be trite to say that the concept of 
great extension of Space is, of all rare faculties 
of the imagination, one of the rarest; its man- 
ifestation the infallible index of imaginative 
power. I know of but few, — Dante, the great 
definer of Infinity; Milton, with his “many a 
rood” and many a league; and others, onward 
to Walt Whitman, Poe, Emily Dickinson, 
George Sterling, — who, it seems to me, have 
removed its rim from the imagination as Huber 
does. His gift was wonderful for limiting 
nothing. His imaginations do not suggest the 
confines of what he intimates; he intimates it 
only, and leaves it wild. Another gift, used al- 
most never as he uses it, is this: that when he 
has brought human expression to its exhaustion 
for his personages, he lets silence, earth, clouds 
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or sky, speak for his characters that which can 
only be spoken by things wordless; and thus in 
saying nothing, says all. And this is to rival 
the power of music; it marks a kingship in 
psychic expression, 

His later work, more and more, grew rich 
with color, and became unctuous with humor, 
without belying the infinities. His humanity 
was all human, too; his wealth of suggestion 
for this as for shadows, teeming. It is naive — 
many times awkwardly naive; and yet his lines 
abound in triumphs of expression. ‘There is 
hardly space here for any quotation; for, 
though poignant and rich, his verse was not 
epigrammatic. Its effect is owing to long 
pauses — to the long span; to connection and 
strange connected disconnection; to final tell- 
ing force, after suspense, after cumulation; af- 
ter the succession and desistence, of prepara- 
tion. This power is found in great poets; I do 
not think it ever appears in small ones. 

But no publisher or editor seems to have dis- 
covered Huber’s genius; aliter visum. By an 
odd decree of Fate, the immortal works of Sir 
Philip Sidney found no publisher while he was 
living; and it will be remembered also that the 
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genius of Thoreau was not discovered till long 
after his death. The cost of taking up the un- 
sold copies of his first book (one of the only 
two printed during his lifetime) nearly bank- 
rupted him. He reports having carried most of 
the edition home on his back. While Thoreau 
was never a poet, Huber was; though only his 
lighter verse ever found print, except in the 
College Echo. If he was not a rare poet, he at 
least had much poetic genius. Of his exquisite 
“Zeia,’ and his delightful “Mermaiden,” of 
which I have seen fragments; of his brief, pierc- 
ing “Lucile,” of his wonderful “Isabel,” of his 
rich, curious “Teneriffe,” a five-act tragedy, of 
which I have seen four acts, filled with captivat- 
ing, magical drama and romance; of the 
strange simple or complex appeal of his ca- 
dences — of his huge imagery, which he lets 
alone and leaves to the measureless, — I cannot 
speak here in these limits. But for me those 
writings have kept their life, where I have 
wearied of many a masterpiece that has done 
its work and is an old story — a sloughed shard 
from which its Psyche has flown; while to Hu- 
ber’s work (for me at least) she keeps return- 
ing. I have named but part of his writings. 
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There was much more: his enormous drama, 
“Hannibal,” and other pieces, to me known and 
unknown. 

In these polished and elegant times, Huber’s 
work would be considered unpolished. But if it 
were otherwise, the child of genius would be 
gone, and the professional poet would be in his 
place; his verse unexceptionable, with every- 
thing rounded off, leaving nothing for the read- 
er to imagine, no clew for unwinding or ravel- 
ing, no terra incognita to become lost in. 

Huber’s charm was that he himself was lost, 
but lost in light and faery, or in weird umbra, 
hence always found. But although his work 
had its edges in clouds, its defects were never 
the fault of lack, but of pack; of idea struggling 
with idea. Nor was its unevenness an alterna- 
tion of barrenness and brilliancy; it was never 
brilliant, even when wild; though it was rich, 
emollient and sensient. If obscurity was in its 
cloudiness, it was not empty cloud; the cloud 
was always full of warm objects; and he had 
warm, vital and impressive expression; he was 
a born feeler of words, a wizard with them; 
something alive and working was under each of 
them, behind all. There might be congestion 
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there, but not paucity; and never convention. 
He usually lacked technique, and smartness he 
never had. He wrought by intuition alone, and 
was one of those few who have interesting orig- 
inality thrust upon them by constitution; for 
he was always strange, peculiar, quaint; always 
unconscious, though always striving, conse- 
quently, to become conscious; and striving, un- 
successfully, for the commonplace, and even for 
cleverness and smartness. He was (and the 
same is true of Shelley) incapable, even by 
effort, of writing anything in verse or prose in 
a phraseology common to most writers; his sen- 
tences were invariably warmed with some sub- 
tle mesmerism of his mystic imagination. 

In my youth I looked on Huber as a Seer, an 
oracle of the Soul, a Mystic with a Prophet’s 
future; although I saw him then as the young 
Huber, with the youthful light of the Saturnian 
age about him: old though young, young 
though old; weird, dreamy, sweet-natured, sim- 
ple; vague in the aureole of his vast dreams, in 
a somnambulism of them, or remote in abstrac- 
tion, — feeling a Mystery, hearing a call to the 
Vast. 

I still see him in the lost light of youth, the 
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light of old college days; and I see him later, in 
the hot summer days in the city, following his 
graduation-year ; and in the darks of midnights, 
when we had parted after some one of youth’s 
talks. And with him it was always talk of the 
Soul — of large imaginings — of immensities, 
infinities, eternities, of awes, of mysteries, of 
Deity, of the world-soul; of wizard dreams. 
The hour would grow late, and he would vanish, 
a figure in the night; into the distance through 
a night teeming with the magics, the shadows, 
romance, hopes, fears and fantasies of youth. 
This, to me, was Huber, in “the Georgeous 
East,” the Ind and Ormuz, the Buddha or Cos- 
mos, of that wondrous imagination that was 
his, — disguised, unknown to the eyes of many 
—of most. Those who knew and would have 
helped him, could do little; those who could 
have helped him, and in helping him could per- 
haps have helped the world and themselves, 
neither saw, heard, knew — nor very greatly 
cared — much of him as a poet. Within his 
disguise, if I am right at all in divining him, 
philosophically he went through life, and out 
of it; and he bore, with even humorous accept- 
ance, that fate of man which is always irony — 
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to be seen otherwise than he sees himself. Un- 
recognition when not hard is at least ludicrous, 
because of the position it places its subject in; 
of subscription to an estimate he perhaps does 
not inwardly concede. This is but negative; it 
merely robs him of his possible dues. What is 
more ironic is that it often bestows upon him 
his misdues — not only wnrecognition but mis- 
recognition — misascription to him of a soul, 
poorer or quite other than his own — that of 
idler, trifler, purposeless being, or whatever else 
may seem, whatever also may be. 

Alas, the genius is human, and his artist 
work, too, is often unsure and uneven. It is 
easy to lend color to the misreading of him, as 
to that of the simplest of men. Yet to wander, 
seeing the light invisible, and to dwell, hearing 
the voice inaudible, and to be one of those who 
know, with a significant gaze, the freemasonry 
of Draco and Orion; to see the light upon the 
cosmic ebb and flow, under the glory that is 
Mystic — this, amid the rocky and obscure 
places of the earth, must surely have had for 
Huber the warmth of the Other Day, and the 
calm of the Other Night, in that world of the 
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soul that gives itself up to the religion of the 
Stars and of the Soul. 

I have heard Huber quote the words of Gold- 
smith, something to this effect: “You, who live 
as men are wont to live, in the pursuit of what 
can be seen and grasped, seek not the illusions 
of glory; be happy in obscurity, and leave the 
poet to the unenvied possession of his garret, 
his misery and his fame.” 

If fame was not the meed of Huber in his life- 
time, so likewise a garret was not his. He took 
his degree in college, and was qualified to teach ; 
and he did for a time teach the various English 
branches in a school. He had studied music 
also; and this he made his avocation, his means 
of livelihood. He toiled faithfully in conserva- 
tories of music and with separate pupils, and in 
this way earned money and paid what he owed. 
He was not of the incapably gifted who can do 
nothing but write. His interest in and faculty 
for life was versatile; and he who seated at a 
desk could weave inexhaustibly, as at the Loom 
of Time, a garment for a Deity, and with his 
wonder-wand bring about him dream-regions 
and life-filled shapes, faces, voices, oracles, 
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manifold, wonderful shadows, did a perfectly 
cheerful drudgery at the piano-side. 

And he was not without the intelligent belief 
and sympathy of his kindred, nor was he in his 
own home lacking another’s insight, to give him 
encouragement and comfort; for he had a wife, 
to whose affection for him was joined not only 
faith in his gifts, but a sympathetic perception 
of them, so that he was not merely married, 
but mated. 

And will a place among the poets, which was 
denied him in life, be his, now that he is en- 
tombed? It will, I believe — and I can but be- 
lieve it will be a special place. Let us hope that 
he felt — that he knew — that such an imagin- 
ation as his would surely survive him, and that 
he too, even in the grave, should have his say, 
and not forever be a voice unheard. But the 
dumb fate of a living voice is often hard to 
unriddle; and it is not all readers who seek the 
sublime. 


“For many are the thyrsus-bearers; but few are the 
Mystics —” 


In closing I quote, by permission, from an 
appreciative letter of Mr. H. H. Harper of The 
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Bibliophile Society of Boston, in reflection on 
the fate of Huber. In feeling and most appre- 
ciable words, Mr. Harper says: — 

“Judging from what you say, Huber seems 
to be one of those unhappy men of genius who 
have gone to their graves before the world dis- 
covered their art; and I know no more interest- 
ing or praiseworthy task than that of installing 
such geniuses in their proper place in the world 
of Letters.” In another communication Mr. 
Harper says: — 

“Though dumbness be the fate of the living 
voice, genius will not be denied her say, and will 
sometimes break into speech after the embodied 
spirit has fled. In commenting upon the lowly 
and uncongenial environment of Carmen Sylva 
(late Queen of Romania) I versified this 
thought some years ago in an Introductory note 
to her Letters: — 

As germs in hard, encrusted shells 

Cast off their bonds and seek the light, 
So genius from the lowest dells 

Will rise triumphant in her might.” 

Mr. Harper selects for an example of Hu- 
ber’s early poems, the following, written when 
Huber was 19 years old, and printed in The 
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Echo of the College of the City of New York 
in January, 1876 — 


A SEA DREAM 


Sea, open sea, that heaves and sinks amain 

In long, low swell of heavy lifted waves; 
Hollows and hills, and caves of moving sea; 
Near plash and distant boom; and, on the verge, 
Still, stealthy lines that creep against the sky — 
And all is glossy in the cold, white moon; 

The corpse is silent, with its ghost, the moon. 


A barge is on the sea; it sways and sinks 

On the slow swell of heavy-lifted waves; 

And twelve pale maidens sit within the barge, 
Two rows of bended heads are face to face, 
And round each hang the matted tresses; black, 
Black and all glossy in the cold white moon, — 
All black and glossy in the silent moon. 


They neither speak, nor move, nor raise their eyes, 
Those pallid maidens drifting towards the pole; 
Though ever mounts the barge on foaming crests, 
Then downward sinks behind the massy waves, — 

A single speck upon the rolling sea, 

Where all is glossy in the cold white moon, — 

Silent and glossy in the brooding moon. 
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UNPUBLISHED POEM 
By WILLIAM Dran HowELts 


The members of The Bibliophile Society are 
indebted to one of their fellow-members, the 
Hon. B. F. Wirt, Youngstown, Ohio, for ob- 
taining permission to print a hitherto unpub- 
lished poem by William Dean Howells. The 
following note from Mr. Wirt will explain it- 
self : — 


My pEAR Mr. Harprr: 

After waiting for some days to see Mr. William 
Dean Howells, Jr., since writing you about printing 
his father’s unpublished poem, to my surprise, Mr. 
Howells, Jr., walked into my office this morning, and 
after talking the matter over with him, he said I might 
send you a copy of “Old Brown.” I had several copies 
struck off, as I stated to you in my letter, after Mr. 
Howells turned over to me his copy, —the only one 
supposedly in existence. He is of the opinion that it 
was set up in the office of the Ashtabula Sentinel, a 
proof taken off, and further printing or publication 
dropped. I own the only two books containing poems 
of Wm. Dean Howells that were ever published, and 
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this poem does not appear in either one of them. We 
therefore assume that it is not to be found in any of his 
publications, or anywhere else. If it can be arranged, 
I should like to have a copy of the book to present to 
Mr. Howells. 
With best wishes, I remain 
Very truly yours, 
B. F. Wirt 


“OLD BROWN” 
By Witt1am DEAN HowELts 


Success goes royal crowned through time, 
Down all the loud applauding days, 
Purpled in history’s silkenest phrase, 

And brave with many a poet’s rhyme; 


While Unsuccess, his peer and mate, 
Born of the same heroic race, 
Begotten of the same embrace, 

Dies at his brother’s palace gate. 


The insolent laugh, the blighting sneer, 
The pointing hand of vulgar scorn, 
The thorny path, the crown of thorn, 

The many-headed’s stupid jeer 


Show where he fell, and by-and-by 
Comes history, in the waning light, 
Her pen nib-worn with lies, to write 

The failure into infamy. 


Ah, God! but here and yon there stands 
Along the years, a man to see, 
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Beneath the victor’s bravery, 
The spots upon his lily hands — 


To read the secret will of good, 
(Dead hope, and trodden into earth), 
That beat the breast of strife for birth, 
And died birth-choked in parent blood. 


Ly 


Old Lion! tangled in the net, 
Baffled and spent, and wounded sore, 
Bound, thou who ne’er knew bonds before; 
A captive, but a lion yet. 


Death kills not. In a later time, 

Oh, slow, but all-accomplishing, 

Thy shouted name abroad shall ring, 
Wherever right makes war sublime. 


When in the perfect scheme of God, 
It shall not be a crime for deeds 
To quicken liberating creeds, 
And men shall rise where slaves have trod; 


Then he, the fearless future man, 
Shall wash the guilt and stain away, 
We place upon thy name today, 

Thou hero of the noblest plan. 


Oh, patience! felon of the hour! 

Over thy ghastly gallows tree 

Shall climb the vine of Liberty, 
With ripened fruit and fragrant flower. 


Nov. 25, 1859. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of The Bib- 
liophile Society was held at rooms 833-4 Little 
Building, Boston, on February 9, 1926. The 
Treasurer’s Report was read and approved, 
after which the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Professor Wil- 
liam P. Trent; Vice-president, Edward C. Rob- 
inson; Treasurer, Henry H. Harper; Secretary, 
J. Arnold Farrer. The following were chosen 
to serve on the Council for one year: Professor 
William P. Trent, Edward C. Robinson, Henry 
H. Harper, Edwin F. Edgett, J. Arnold Farrer, 
and Hanson H. Webster. At a meeting of the 
Council held after the adjournment of the an- 
nual meeting, all vacancies in the membership 
were filled from the waiting-list. 

J. ARNOLD FARRER, 
Secretary 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1925 


INCOME AND LIABILITIES 


Assessments, fees and interest 


ACCOUNTS etC ame e ee ere $ 4,417.00 
Wotking furtive ceee woke cue 10,229.29 
Advance *paymentareecs cn 81.00 


ASSETS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Due from members_____-_--- $ 644.50 
Invested in Unfinished Pub- 

ications eee 8,853.88 
Cashin: Dank omsmemer ee aaa 1,036.91 


Publication and general expense 4,892.00 


January 1, 1926 


$15,427.29 


$15,427.29 


GracEe F. Coxcorp, 
Bookkeeper 


Respectfully submitted, 


Henry H. Harper, 
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Treasurer 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BIBLIOPHILE 
SOCIETY 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BIBLIOPHILE 
SOCIETY 


1901—Horace, 9 vols., @ $4.75 

1902—First YEAR Book, $3.85 

1903—Disp1Nn’s BistiomantA, 4 vols., @ $5.50 

1903—SrEconp YEAR Book, $3.85 

1903—FacsIMILE JoHN PauL JonES LETTER, no 

| charge 

1903—ETCHINGS AFTER PAINTINGS BY Howarp PYLE 
(five in portfolio), $22.50 

1903—ANpbrRE JOURNAL (2 vols.), $28 

1904—Horatian QuoratTions, 1 vol., $4.75 

1904—Tuirp YEAR Book, $3.95 

1904—Lerrers PotonalsE (2 vols.), $11.50 

1905—Henry THE LEPER (2 vols.), $10.75 

1905—Fourtu YEAR Book, $4.15 

1905—Tueocritus, Bion & Moscuus (3 vols.), $18 

1905—LeETTERS oF JOHN PaAut JONES, no charge 

1906—F irra YEAR Book, $4.50 

1906—Brxspy BrocHurg, no charge 

1906—Lamps Lerrers (5 vols.), $50 

1906—First anp Last JoURNEYS oF THOREAU, AND 
“Str WALTER RALEIGH” (3 vols.), $16 
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1907—S1xtH YEAR Book, $5 

1907—Bryant & THoREAU PoEms, $6.50 

1908—V aricK Court oF Inquiry, $25 

1908—SEVENTH YEAR Book, $5 

1908—DicKENS-BEADNELL CORRESPONDENCE, $35 

1908—GeppEs Burns, $15.50 

1909—Eicutu Year Book, $5.25 

1909—THoREAU’s WALDEN (2 vols.), $31 

1909—SPEECH oF CHARLES DICKENS, no charge 

1910—Kerats PoEM AND Fiske OraTions (2 vols.), 
Stov75 

1910—NintuH YEaR Book, $5.25 

1910—DickEns-Ko.tié Lerrers, $16.50 

1911—THomas Love PgEacock, $8.75 

1911—TrentuH ANNIVERSARY NuMBER, $16.50 

1911—SwHELLEY Note Booxs (3 vols.), $37.50 

1912—ELrvENtH YEAR Book, $5.75 

1912—Gray’s ELEGY AND THE DESERTED VILLAGE, 
$19.50 

1913—TweLrru YEAR Book, $5.50 

1913—Borper Batiaps, OpE To Mazini, Ec. (2 
vols., with portfolio of facsimiles), $15 

1913—FE arty Lirk oF JoHN Howarp Payne, $13.50 

1914—Tue Port’s ENcurripion, $4.50 

1914—PrENN-YAN BILt’s Woorne, no charge 

1914—Lincotn Lerrers, $4.25 

1914—THIrRTEENTH YEAR Book, $5 

1914—E1izaseTtH BARRETT BROWNING (2 vols.), $34 

1915—FourTEENTH YEAR Book, $6.75 

1915—“Tue Correr’s SATuRDAY Nicut,” $19.50 
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1916—FIFTEENTH YEAR Book, with “To Mary IN 
HEAVEN,” BY Burns, $10 

1916—PorEms By Rosert Louis STEVENSON (2 vols.), 
$37 

1917—S1xTEENTH YEAR Book, $5.50 

1917—VERSE AND PRosE, By EUGENE FIELp, $6.50 

1918—LetTtTers oF Mary W. SHELLEY, $10.50 

1918—“Tur YANKEE ABROAD,” $2 

1918—SEVENTEENTH YEAR Book, $6.25 

1919—TuHrE JouRNALS oF WaSHINGTON IrvING (3 
vols.), $33 

1919—Tue Genius of Henry FIELDING, $9.50 

1919—FicHTEENTH YEAR Book, $6.50. 

1920—LETTERS AND PoEMS OF QUEEN ELISABETH (2 
vols.), $31 

1920—NINETEENTH YEAR Book, $6 

1921—AppITIONAL UNPUBLISHED POEMS AND PROSE, 
His WorxksHop, AND “WHEN THE DEVIL 
Was WELL,’’ by Stevenson (4 vols.), $44 

1921—TweEntIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER (YEAR 
Boox), $16.00 

1922—James Wurtcoms Ritey, $16.50 

1923—Popr’s EpistLk, ELoisaA To ABELARD, $19 

1924—DicKENS IN CARTOON AND CaARICATURF, $26 

1924—UnpuBsLisHED Prays, by Washington Irving (2 
vols.), $20 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
DHE BIBEIOPEILE SOCIEIY. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
LOB ERO TILE SOC LRA 


PEGE AD A 
NAME AND OBJECT 

Section 1. This Society shall be called The Biblio- 
phile Society. 

Sect. 2. Its object shall be the study and promotion 
of the arts pertaining to fine book-making and illus- 
trating, and the occasional publication of specially de- 
signed and illustrated books, for distribution among its 
‘members at a minimum cost of production. 


ARTICLE, II 
ORIGIN AND MEMBERSHIP 
Sect. 1. This Society is founded by Nathan Haskell 
Dole, Charles E. Hurd, William D. T. Trefry, Henry 
H. Harper, J. Arnold Farrer, W. P. Trent, and John 
Paul Bocock who constitute themselves its members, 
together with others who may be elected as hereinafter 
provided. 
PUES COTY a NEE 
MEETINGS 
Sect. 1. Annual meetings of The Bibliophile So- 
ciety shall be held in Boston, Mass., on the first Tues- 
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day in January of each year, and five (5) members 
shall constitute a quorum at all meetings of the Society. 


ARTICLE IV 


GOVERNMENT 


Sect. 1. The government and management of this 
Society is entrusted to a Council, composed of seven of 
its members, who shall exercise the usual powers of a 
Board of Directors, in accordance with the Act under 
which the Society is incorporated. 

Secr. 2. The Directors named on the certificate of 
incorporation shall hold office until their successors 
shall be elected. There shall be held an annual meeting 
of the Council on the first Tuesday in January of each 
year, for the purpose of transacting such business as 
may come before the Society. At any such meeting, 
any officer or director may be removed from office by a 
majority vote of the entire Council. 

Secr. 3. Members to fill vacancies in the Council in 
the interim between any two regular annual meetings, 
may be appointed by the President. They shall hold 
office until a successor is elected. 

Sect. 4. The officers of this Society shall consist of 
a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
The Council shall be chosen annually by the members. 
The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by the 
members of the Society. 
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ARTICLE V 


THE COUNCIL 

Sect. 1. The Council shall elect annually from its 
own number a President and Vice-President of the 
Society, who shall hold office until their successors are 
elected. 

sect. 2. The Council shall have power to admit, by 
ballot, candidates for membership in the Society. Two 
ballots cast in the negative shall exclude any candidate. 

Sect. 3. The Council shall have power to expel or 
suspend any member of the Society by a majority vote, 
after giving one month’s previous notice in writing to 
such member, setting forth cause for expulsion. 

Sect. 4. If any member shall pass three successive 
publications of the Society, such failure to subscribe for 
the works issued shall be construed as an implied lack 
of interest in the Society, and such member may be 
dropped from the rolls at the discretion of the Council. 

Sect. 5. The Council shall have power to make 
rules for its own government. 


AR DIC LE VI 


THE PRESIDENT 
Sect. 1. The President shall preside at the meetings 
of the Society or of the Council, and in his absence the 
Vice-President shall preside. 
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ARTICLE VII 


THE TREASURER 

Secr. 1. The Treasurer shall collect all initiation 
fees, and shall keep the accounts of the Society. It 
shall be his duty to collect all moneys due the Society, 
and to render at each annual meeting a statement show- 
ing the receipt and expenditure of such; and he shall 
have the custody of the funds and accounts of the 
Society, and sign all checks, acceptances, and other 
obligations issued by the Society. 


ARTICLE VIII 


THE SECRETARY 
Sect. 1. The Secretary shall give notice of all an- 
nual meetings of the Society seven days before date of 
meeting, and shall keep an accurate record of the pro- 
ceedings of such meetings. 


ARTICLE IX 


MEMBERSHIP 


Secr. 1. Application for membership must be sub- 
mitted to the Society in writing, and passed upon by 
the Council. 

Secr. 2. The membership of this Society shall be 
limited to five hundred members, to which no one not 
having attained majority shall be eligible, and it is de- 
sired to include in the membership only representative 
people who are interested in limited publications and 
rare books, from the standpoint of their true literary 
and artistic worth; the Society reserving the right to 
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reject any application for membership without assign- 
ing cause. 

Sect. 3. No act or deed of any officer, member, 
board of selection, or committee of this Society shall 
bind any individual member thereof to any obligation 
without his (or her) voluntary acquiescence in writing 
addressed to the Society, and in such case the amount 
of the obligation shall be stipulated. 


ARTICLE X 


ENTRANCE FEE 

Sect. 1. The entrance fee for each member shall be 
$10.00. There shall be an annual assessment, not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars, to defray the cost of issuing the 
Year Book and other incidental expenses. If payment 
of the entrance fee is not made within thirty days after 
the election of a member, the membership may be 
declared void by the Council. 


ARTICLE XI 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


Secr. 1. The Council may meet at such time and 
place as it may elect. 

Secr. 2. A majority of the Council shall constitute 
a quorum. 


ARTICLE XII 


COM MITTEES 


Sect. 1. The Council shall in itself constitute a 
committee of selection, whose duty it shall be to deter- 
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mine upon the advisability of publishing such works or 
edition of works as may be recommended to the So- 
ciety. A majority vote shall govern in all cases. 


ARTICLE XIII 


PUBLICATIONS 


Sect. 1. The Society solicits the codperation of its 
members in suggesting and recommending suitable 
works for publication. All such suggestions and rec- 
ommendations shall be submitted to the Council, who 
will print a list of the most desirable works under con- 
sideration, a copy of which list shall be mailed to each 
member of the Society, with the request that all mem- 
bers shall indicate their preference of one from among 
the works suggested (it being understood that such 
act shall in no case be construed as an obligation upon 
the part of the member to subscribe for a copy of such 
work), and the work receiving the largest number of 
votes shall be taken under advisement by the Council, 
whose duty it shall be to ascertain the cost of produc- 
tion, and to report to all members of the Society the 
name, number of volumes, terms of subscription, and 
price of such work; then, if within thirty days the So- 
ciety shall receive a sufficient number of membership 
subscriptions to justify the work will be undertaken. 

Sect. 2. In no case may the total number of copies 
of any edition issued exceed the enrolled membership 
of the Society, which shall be limited to five hundred. 

Sect. 3. No subscription may be received for any 
publication of the Society later than six months follow- 
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ing the announcement of such publication except by 
special permission of the Council, who may at their dis- 
cretion declare an edition closed within thirty days 
from the date of announcement. 

Sect. 4. In no case shall a copy of any publication 
issued by this Society be offered for sale to a non- 
member, except by special authorization by the Council. 

Sect. 5. Any member failing to pay an obligation 
within sixty days after having been notified in writing 
of the same, shall be subject to expulsion from the 
membership at the discretion of the Council. 


ARTICLE XIV 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS, AND 
PROVISION FOR SUCH OTHER AND FURTHER 
RULES AND REGULATIONS AS ARE NOT 
PROVIDED FOR IN SAME 

Sect. 1. In respect to all questions of construction 
of the constitution and by-laws, the decision of the 
Council shall control and be binding. 

Sect. 2. The Council shall make such other and 
further rules and regulations for the government of 
the Society as in their judgment are required. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


MAXIMILIAN AGASSIZ, 

Somerset Club, Boston. 
ALEXANDER ALEXANDER, 

1140 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Henry ALEXANDER, 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
CarL GILLETTE ALVoRD, 

Torrington, Conn. 
FREDERICK M. AMBROSE, 

171 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
N. L. AMSTER, 

209 Washington St., Boston. 
J. M. ANpDREINI, 

ZUuWia Apt ot, Noy. City. 
EucENE H. ANGERT, 

3d Nat. Bank Building, St. Louis. 
GrorcE ARENTS, JR., 

Silebti thea ve. NY. City. 
C. D. ARMSTRONG, 

Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh. 
Do AeaoLe: 

Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati. 
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Louis L. Bascock, 
Fidelity Building, Buffalo. 
Cuar_es T. BaIsLey, 
17 Park Place, N. Y. City. 
ALFRED L. BAKER, 
141 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
ALWYN BALL, JR., 
495 West End Ave., N. Y. City. 
GrorcE A. BALL, 
Muncie, Ind. 
Extitis AMES BALLARD, 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 
ALICE CHENEY BALTZELL, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
JosEPH BANCROFT, 
Wilmington, Del. 
OLIVER R. BARRETT, 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Sir CHarLEs Coupar Barris, K. B. E., M. P., 
Airlie Park, Broughty Ferry, Scotland. 
VERNAL W. BatTEs, 
245 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Tuomas F. Bayarp, 
Wilmington, Del. 
GrorcE L. BEAM, 
Denver, Colo. 
Lewis BECHTOLD, 
628 Second St., Brooklyn. 
WALTER E.. BEER, 
ol EB. 74thist, N.Y. City. 
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Jupson S. BEmis, 

601 So. 4th St., St. Louis. 
ALBERT M. BENDER, 

310 Calif. St., San Francisco. 
Rosert Dix BENsoN, 

Passaic, N. J. 
Dr. A. A. BERG, 

LOLE SS 7ardaotiies ¥ a City, 
Joun F. BerMINGHAM, 

120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Dr. THomas W. BICKERTON, 

346 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Anna C, Birp, 

East Walpole, Mass. 
WALTER S. BISCoE, 

Albany, N. Y. 
CortTLANpTt F. Bisuop, 

14 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
WitiiAM K. Brixsy, 

Century Building, St. Louis. 
OsacarR T. BLACKBURN, 

Hopkins, Minn. 
JosEPpH J. BopDELL, 

10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
ANNA PHILLIPS BOLLING, 

Greenwich, Conn. 
Wits H. Boots, 

140 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Boston ATHENAEUM, 

Beacon Hill, Boston. 
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Boston PuBLiIc LIBRARY, 
Boston, Mass. 
NorMAN T. BourLAND, 
41 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Nicuo.as F. Brapy, 
80 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Newton C. BRAINARD, 
95 Washington St., Hartford, Conn. 
Vircit M. Branp, 
2530 Elston Ave., Chicago. 
LutHER A. BREWER, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Mrs. NoRMAN BrIDGE, 
718 West Adams St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
FRANKLAND Briccs, 
15 DeyuSty aeay + City, 
BRADFORD BRINTON, 
Big Horn, Wyo. 
Henry Piatt BrisTou, 
40 Rector St., N. Y. City. 
BritisH Museum, THE LIBRARY, 
London, England. 
Dickson Q. Brown, 
11 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Orton B. Brown, 
Berlin Mills, N. H. 
Percy W. Brown, 
1040 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
PHILIP GREELY Brown, 
Portland, Me. 
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W. Rospinson Brown, 
Berlin Mills, N. H. 
GrorceE C. Bryant, 
Ansonia, Conn. 
GrorcE R. BuNKER, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
STANLEY W. BurKE, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Cuar_Les W. BurroucHs, 
SUSAN es Aotie ota yo City. 
Davip ALLAN Burt, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
J. DanrortH Busu, 
Wilmington, Del. 
JosErH G, BuTLER, Jr., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Eiua V. O. CANNIFF, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
STEPHEN CAPLIN, 
338 McDonough St., Brooklyn. 
HC CAapwetr. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Water M. CarLEBACH, 
390 West End Ave., N. Y. City. 
F. H. CarPENTER, 
Security Bank Building, Minneapolis. 
WiLt1aM MonvreLLE CARPENTER, 
McCormick Building, Chicago. 
AsHvTon L,. Carr, 
33 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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WALTER Cary, 

Houlton, Maine. 
Cortes W. CAVANAUGH, 

113 W. 42d St., N. Y. City. 
Tuomas L. CHADBOURNE, 

14 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
O. H. CHENEy, 

The Pacific Bank, N. Y. City. 
Joun NEEDELS CHESTER, 

Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh. 
W. D. CHESTER, 

Thorn St., Sewickley, Pa. 
CHARLES W. CLARK, 

San Mateo, Cal. 
Fir PeCoare 

Realty Building, Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Henry C. Cuiark, 

Prides, Mass. 
WarreEN D. Crark, 

310 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
PauL W. CLEVELAND, 

41 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
ALEXANDER SMITH COCHRAN, 

527 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Avis A. CocHRAN, 

Williamsport, Pa. 
Epwarp Francis CoFFIN, 

Worcester, Mass. 
Howarp E. Cots, 

26 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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James C. CoLcaTE, 

36 Walls St-ANiiye City. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 

Nava Cty, 
H. B. CoLLaMore, 

95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 
ALLEN COLLIER, 

McMillan St. and Reading Rd., Cincinnati. 
Rev. AktTHuUR T. CONNOLLY, 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GrorGE Bruce CoRTELYOU, 

130 East 15th St., N. Y. City. 
EDWARD COYKENDALL, 

Kingston, N. Y. 
FREDERICK COYKENDALL, 

Woslst: oti Navy. City. 
JOSEPHINE B. Crane, 

Dalton, Mass. 
C. T. Crocker, 

Shreve Building, San Francisco. 
FE. J. Curtis, 

Curtis Bros., Clinton, Iowa. 
G. L. Curtis, 

Curtis Bros., Clinton, Iowa. 
Victor M. Currer, 

131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Pau F.. Darrow, 

Greeley, Colo. 
Henry J. Davenport, 

51 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 
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Howarp H. DAVENPORT, 

86 Monroe St., Somerville, Mass, 
Cuaries EF. Davis, 

A. M. Rothschild & Co., Chicago. 
W. B. DEAN, 

503 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
CHARLES DEERING, 

137 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
WitiraM C. Dg Lanoy, 

2; Wall SEAN e City, 
Evias S. A. Dg Lima, 

Mexico City, Mexico. 
DENVER PuBLIc LIBRARY 

Denver, Colo. 
Detroit Pusrtic LIBRARY, 

Detroit, Mich. 
ARMAND 8. DEuTSCH, 

210 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
CLARENCE DILLON, 

28 NassauvSty ieee.” City. 
Atice Gracké D’OENCH, 

Manhassett, L. I. 
Epwarp L. DoHENY, 

8 Chester Place, Los Angeles. 
Louis W. DomMERICH, 

254 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
WALTER DOUGLAS, 

99 John’ St, Ney. City. 
D. Dwicut Dovuctas, 

Ford Building, Detroit. 
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Joun I. H. Downes, 

Whitney Ave., New Haven. 
Joun I. Downey, 

410 West 34th St., N. Y. City. 
James A. Doyte, 

Caldwell, N. J. 
Jutia R. Drury, 

8615 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
Cuar_es G. Du Bors, 

195 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
SturcEs S. DUNHAM, 

Sobibertyesta INOW City. 
ALFRED I. pu Pon’, 

Wilmington, Del. 
Ernest DuvVEEN, 

London, England. 
GroFFREY FE). DUVEEN, 

Park Lane, London, Eng. 
FREDERICK H. EcKER, 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., N. Y. City. 
HERMAN L,. R. Epcar, 

165 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Ki Fy Epcerr, 

Boston Transcript, Boston. 
WIti1AM M. ELKINs, 

Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 
JovetT? Fay Exxiort, 

Port Conway, Va. 
AtvIN T. EMBREY, 

Fredericksburg, Va. 
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BENEDICT ERSTEIN, 

345 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Ciara C. ESTABROOK, 

South B’way, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
ALLEN W. Evarts, 

6O Wall Stun ay City. 
JosEPHINE P. Evererv, 

Pasadena, Calif. 
CuHarLes W. FarNHAM, 

Merchants National Bank Building, St. Paul. 
J. ARNOLD FARRER, 

64 Charlesgate East, Boston. 
Witt1aM EpwIin FEttows, M.D. 

Bangor, Maine. 
WittiamM B. Oscoop FIELD, 

645° Sth Ave NY YaCity: 
FFEDERICK P, Fisu, 

84 State St.. Boston. 
Mrs. JosEPH F. FLANAGAN, 

56 Chiswick Rd., Brookline, Mass. 
Davip T. FLEISHER, 

25th and Reed Sts., Philadelphia. 
Epwin A. FLEISHER, 

1415 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia. 
HENRY FLETCHER, 

342 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
R, Jay Frick, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Henry F. FortTMANN, 

1007 Gough St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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IsABELLE D. FowLer, 

39 BE. 68th St., N. Y. City. 
WALTER P. FRYE, 

Marlborough, Mass. 
FrepDERIC H. FuLuEr, 

22/ Brook St., Providence, R. I. 
Horace Howarp FurnESss, JR., 

2034 De Lancey St., Philadelphia. 
RoBert B. GABLE, 

Altoona, Pa. 
WILLIAM GAMMELL, 

Providence, R. I. 
ROBERT GARRETT, 

Baltimore, Md. 
Tuomas S. GATES, 

Chestnut & Fifth Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roy A. GERSTLE, 

Youngstown, Ohio. 
Joun StTEwart GILBERTSON, 

63 Beaver St.; N.Y. City. 
JoHN RussELL GLADDING, 

53 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
Joun J. GLESSNER, 

1800 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
RosBert GoELET, 

GAN tO LEisOtwuneny: City, 
Joun H. Goss, 

Waterbury, Conn. 
WILLIAM B. GourRLEy, 

Paterson, N. J. 
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Newton EF. GRAHAM, 

East Brady, Pa. 
W. H. Gratwick, 

Chamber of Commerce Building, Buffalo. 
NorMAN D. Gray, 

West Chester, Pa. 
Henry S. Grew, 

254 Marlboro St., Boston. 
RANDOLPH C. GrREw, 

10 Post Office Sq., Boston. 
JouHN GRIBBEL, 

1513 Race St., Philadelphia. 
GROSVENOR LIBRARY, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
WILLIAM GROSVENOR, 

Grosvenor Building, Providence. 
FLorANCE M. GuEDALLA, 

Winchester House, London, E. C. 
Joun H. Gunpbiacg, 

3615 Broadway, St. Louis. 
Morcan A. Gunsv, 

601 Third St., San Francisco. 
Ld EL ACCIN: 

15 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
FRANK KirKwoop Hattock, M.D., 

Cromwell, Conn. 
CuarvLes H. HamILt, 

105 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Cart W. HAMILTON, 

50 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
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LEonarD C. Hanna, Jr., 

Cleveland. 
WittiaM J. HARAHAN, 

Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Epwarp W. HarbEn, 

SO Wall isto NAY = City. 
Anton G. Harpy, 

14 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
Cuas. J. Harpy, 

165 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Henry H. Harper, 

80 Boylston St., Boston. 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 

VE? OF St oNwy City. 
E. RoLtAND HarRIMAN, 

10 East 68th St., N. Y. City. 
Dr. IsHam G. Harris, 

State Hospital, Brooklyn. 
GrorcE P. Hart, 

New Britain, Conn. 
Tuomas Raymonp HeEaty, M. D. 

Newburyport, Mass. 
Cot. FRANK J. HECKER, 

Union Trust Building, Detroit. 
EvizaABETH Rust HEINz, 

Wilkins and 5th Ave., Pittsburgh. 
R. ArtHurR HELLER, 

790 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
ALFRED M. Hetitman, M.D. 

TOE Oth nti IN OY4 City; 
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GrorcE S. HELLMAN, 

366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
ALEXANDER I. HENDERSON, 

52 ‘William istyeNn ny. iCity. 
Pau. M. HErzoe, JR., 

17 East 42nd St., N. Y. City. 
GABRIEL L,. HEss, 

469 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
HENRY WAYLAND HILL, 

471 Linwood Ave., Buffalo. 
GrorcE E. Hire, Jr., 

49 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
WALTER A. HIXENBAUGH, 

816 No. 43rd St., Omaha, Nebr. 
W. L. Hopeman, 

66 So. Main St., Providence. 
SAMUEL V. HoFFMAN, 

258 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
FRANCES S. HoLtsrook, 

6 E.S2d Sepa y erty: 
Mrs. JouHn M. Hotcomsg, Jr., 

Farmington, Conn. 
Jess—E Hotpom, 

Appellate Court, Chicago. 
Miss E.. JoseEpHINE Hoteate, 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 
RACHEL GaFF HoLMEs, 

Elmhurst Place, Cincinnati. 
L. A. Hopxins, 

549 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
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MARGUERITE S. HopkKINs, 
142 Crafts Road, Brookline, Mass. 
WILLIAM F. Hopson, 
730 Whitney Ave., New Haven. 
H. J. Howe, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Ricuarp F. Howe, 
Jericho, bay 
Wittiam T. H. Howe, 
300 Pike St., Cincinnati. 
OLIVER C. Hoyt, 
Stamford, Conn. 
E,. Kent Hussarp, 
Middletown, Conn. 
NeEtson C. Hupsarp, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Lucius L. Husgsarp, 
Houghton, Mich. 
FreDERICK M. Hupson, 
Miami, Fla. 
Constance McCatmont HumPHREY, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Tuomas Hunt, 
Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Henry E. Hunrincton, 
61 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Mrs. ConsTANTINE HurcHINs, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Henry A. INGRAHAM, 
165 Brodaway, N. Y. City. 
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PHOENIX INGRAHAM, 

51 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
W. A. IRwIN, 

Seattle, Wash. 
Stuart W. JACKSON, 

110 William St., N. Y. City. 
Dr. Henry Barton JAcoss, 

Mt. Vernon Place, W., Baltimore. 
Mrs. SINCLAIR JACOBS, 

713 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
ERNeEst N. JACOBSON, 

Winchester House, London. 
NoRMAN JAMES, 

James Lumber Co., Baltimore. 
JAMES JARMAN, 

Hartsdale, N. Y. 
J. P. JEFFERSON, 

Santa Barbara,’ Wal: 
RatpH Jonas, 

115 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Rosert McK. Jongs, 

614 No. 10th St., St. Louis. 
Isaac JOSEPH, 

Box 690, Cleveland. 
HAMILTON F, Kean, 

20k. S7thisots IN, Wa Gitve 
Marion Piatt KEELER, 

Darien, Conn. 
MEssMORE KENDALL, 

1639 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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J. L. Kerrertinus, 

405 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
FREDERICK A. KILMER, 

Oak Harbor, Ohio. 
GrorcE T. KIMBALL, 

New Britain, Conn. 
Darwin P. KINGSLEY, 

Ney Hiterinss Com NY s City: 
Cuarves A. KNIGHT, 

18 St. Swithen’s Lane, London. 
A. J. KoBier, 

60th and Broadway, N. Y. City. 
OtiviA ERDMAN KUusER, 

Bordentown, N. J. 
F, W. LAFRENTZ, 

100 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
SAMUEL W. LAMBERT, M.D. 

130 Ba ssth Sane. City. 
Tuomas W. LAmont, 

Zo Wallest. tN. iY. City. 
CuHartes I. LAnpIs, 

211 EF. King St., Lancaster, Pa. 
AprRIAN H. Larkin, 

Oitiasttoend ot. Nim yy City, 
JosEPH LAROCQUE, 

40 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
JostaH M. LasELt, 

Whitinsville, Mass. 
ALMA R. LAVENSON, 

3921 Harrison Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
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Louis V. LEpoux, 

99 John St., NOY, City. 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 

1Lo(;Willamest,, Nin City. 
FREDERICK W. LEHMANN, 

600 Laclede Building, St. Louis. 
WALTER U. LEwISsson, 

237 Berkeley St., Boston. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 

Washington, D. C. 
BERNARD LICHTENBERG, 

Astor Place, N. Y. City. 
LEON LIEBES, 

167 Post St., San Francisco. 
JosEPH L. LILIENTHAL, 

165 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
F. L. Lipman, 

Wells Fargo Bank & Trust Co., San Francisco 
Guy LITTELL, 

Kenilworth, Ill. 
ALEXANDER E. LITtie, 

Lynn, Mass. 
Joun S. Lirtte, 

Rushville, Ill. 
WILToN LiLoyp-SMITH, 

S/o) Patio ncyer AN Ve aeaty? 
Henry LockHart, JR. 

B2iH Aste, Ne ye ASIty, 
Tuomas B. Lockwoop, 

Fidelity Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Mrs. BRECKINRIDGE Lone, 
3224 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
FRANK Lorn, 
270 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
PIERRE LORILLARD, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
ALBERT CARPENTER LORING, 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis. 
Joun K. Lyon, 
408 So. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
James R. MacCo tt, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
GrorcE D. MacBETH, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh. 
Epwarp Ewen MacCrone, 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit. 
W. MacDonatp MacKay, 
26 Lonsdale Road, Toronto, Canada. 
Dr. H. Stuart MacLean, 
Richmond, Va. 
V. Everrt Macy, 
24 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
James M. Macez, 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
Epwarp MALLINCKRODT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. Hersert D. MANLEY, 
43 W. 85th St., N. Y. City. 
Epcar J. Marston, 
F, & M. Building, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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Epcar L, Marston, 

24 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
DrELINCOoURT M. Martin, 

59 E°7 8th Sh, tom. eCity. 
Witit1aMmM 8S. Mason, 

Evanston, IIl. 
Masonic Lisrary, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
ArtTHUR A. MAXWELL, 

New Haven, Conn. 
WILLIAM MAXWELL, 

Rockville, Conn. 
ALBERT Mayer, 

41 E. 72d St., N. Y. City. 
Jesse Maver, 

100 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
CuarLes McCamic, 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
Henry B. McCormick, 

Box 247, Harrisburg, Pa. 
dH BaMcKhNiGa®, 

425 Penn. Station, Pittsburgh. 
GrorcE McNEiIr, 

598 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
CLAUDE MEEKER, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
CuarLes S. MELLEN, 

Concord, N. H. 
JosEPH MERCADANTE, 

420 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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ALFRED W. MERIAN, 

576 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
GrorcE FE). MERRILL, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
F. A. Merrick, 

Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Herman A. Metz, 

122 Hudson St., N. Y. City. 
ARTHUR S. MEYER, 

140 West 71st St., N. Y. City. 
EucENE Meyer, JR., 

14 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
Joun G. MILzurn, 

54 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
CHARLES L, MILLER, 

Lancaster, Pa: 
Cyrus C. MILLEr, 

302 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
E. CLARENCE MILLER, 

410 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
ELIsaBEtTH C, T. MILLER, 

1010 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
Witit1am Davis MILLER, 

Kingston, R. I. 
DEWi1rt MILLHAUSER, 

Lou eine ts N Aer C hye 
Davip MILNE, 

~ School House Lane, Germantown, Pa. 

OcpEn L. Mts, 

Ar East O0thiot. Noy. City: 
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ETHELBERT ALLEN Moore, 
New Britain, Conn. 
MaxiIMiILiAN MorGENTHAU, JR, 
130 West 42nd St., N. Y. City. 
Raymunp V. Morris, 
Coronado, Cal. 
Rev. GLENN Tittty Morse, 
West Newbury, Mass. 
WIiLLarD S. Morse, 
Seaford, Del. 
NorMAN T. A. MuNDER, 
109 Market Place, Baltimore. 
SAMUEL MUNDHEIM, 
270. Park Ave, Nay yaCity. 
GEORGE SHARP MUNSON, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
Dr. Puitiep W. NATHAN, 
110 (HA) 78th Sty Nvavei ity, 
Dr. Howarp Stout NEILSON, 
Darien, Conn. 
TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Epwarp T. NEWELL, 
156th St. and Broadway, N. Y. City. 
A. Epwarp NEwTon, 
19th and Hamilton Sts., Philadelphia. 
New York Historicat SOCIETY, 
New York City. 
New York Pusiic LIBRARY, 
New York City. 
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WILLIAM H. NICHOLS, 

61 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
GrorcE NoTMAN, 

OOP FORT Staak OILY. 
~Earu W. OcLesay, 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
Harry D, OPPENHEIMER, 

1020 W. 36th St., Chicago, IIL. 
ROBERT OPPENHIEM, 

271 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Mrs. C. GLIDDEN OSBORNE, 

Marlow-on-Thames, England. 
Joun CrypE Oswa pn, 

ZOIINVE SU Loty Na Y., City. 
Be le PAGE, 

S.A. & K. Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
CarLETON H. PALMER, 

80 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 
LowELt M. PatMeEr, JR., 

103 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 
JuLian Park, 

33 Summit Ave., Buffalo. 
Morris lL. Parrisu, 

1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES W, Parsons, 

OO Nohnist. NI » City: 
JosEpH H. Patrick, 

Wilmington, Calif. 
JoHN Barton Payne, 

Washington, D. C. 
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HERBERT Payson, 

93 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 
Aucustus §. PrEasopy, 

10 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
STUYVESANT PEABODY, 

McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 
Mrs. A. W. PEIRCE, 

Franklin, Mass. 
Harotp PEIRCE, 

22 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Epwarb PETERSON, 

Stratford, Iowa. 
Tue PHEtps ASSOCIATION, 

New Haven, Conn. 
LAWRENCE C, PHIPPs, 

Senate Office Bldg., Washington. 
H. Cray PI&RcE, 

25) Broad (St NS city. 
Dr. CHARLES W. PILGRIM, 

Central Valley, N. Y. 
HERBERT M. PLImMpTon, 

Norwood, Mass. 
PORCELLIAN CLUB, 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Tuomas Carr POWELL, 

125. Rast 72nd St) NAY Cie 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 

Princeton, N. J. 
Joun A. Poynton, 

123 West 43d St., N. Y. City. 
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FREDERICK W. Putnam, M.D., 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
NANNA F. RASMUSSEN, 

3400 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 
W. T. Raw_LeicuH, 

Freeport, IIl. 
GrorcE R. Reap, 

30 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 

Mrs. Wititam A. REap, 

A 17 O20 oteeiiny City, 
Dr. Cuartes H. REcKEFUuS, JR., 

506 N. 6th St., Philadelphia. 
EARLE Hay REYNOLDS, 

Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 
SipNEY H. Ruopkss, 

40 W. 86th St., N. Y. City. 
Joun J. RIKeEr, 

TU Cedar oth Ny. City. 
Jesse J. Ricks, 

30 East 42nd St., N. Y. City. 
Mrs. FE. P. RIvrey, 

Riverside, Ill. 
Victor RIESENFELD, 

215 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
EpwIn M. RINE, 

1 Stonebridge Road, Montclair, N. J. 
SAMUEL ROBERT, 

806 *Park Aves N.Y?) City: 
Epwarp C. RosBiNnson, 

4 Park St., Boston. 
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Henry M. Rosinson, 

195 So. Grand Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Henry WADE ROGERS, 

Old Postoffice Bldg., N. Y. City. 
FrepEeriIcK P. Root, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
CHARLES RUBENS, 

Highland Park, Ill. 

WILLIAM EpwIN RupcsE, 

4 West 40th St., N. Y. City. 
Cart B. RuTHERFORD, 

1654 California St., Denver. 
W. O. SAMPSON, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Epwarp N. SAUNDERS, JR., 

Northwestern Fuel Co., St. Paul. 
W. L. SAUNDERS, 2ND, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Jos—EpH HaLitk SCHAFFNER, 

4819 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. 
ApoLpH P. SCHELD, 

Sacramento, Calif. 
Cuarues A. SCHIEREN, 

34 Ferry St., N. Y. City. 
Mortimer L. ScHIFF, 

William and Pine Sts., N. Y. City. 
Jack W. SCHIFFER, 

14 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
GkEoRGE O. SCHNELLER, 

Ansonia, Conn. 
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F, CHARLES SCHWEDTMAN, 

SoReal ote Nev eCity: 
Husert M. Scuort, 

58 New St., N. Y. City. 
Mary Howarp Scott, 

Woodburne, Lansdowne, Pa. 
Joun W. Scott, 

300 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
Rev. Henry TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 

S03) We S0th St N a City: 
Cares B. Sears, 

Supreme Court Chambers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALEXANDER SELLARS, 

Radnor, Pa. 
Dr. Witt1AM Ho~tmwoop SELLARS, 

20 Hemenway St., Boston. 
RkEv. SAMUEL SEMPLE, 

Titusville, Pa. 
CHARLES ParRSONS SENTER, 

1 Beverly Place, St. Louis. 
Joun C. SHAFFER, 

Evening Post, Chicago. 
Henry D, SHARPE, 

Providence, R. I. 
CHARLES H. SIMMONS, 

7/7 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
Parke E. SIMMONS, 

1746 Hinman Ave., Evanston, III. 
Joun R. Simpson, 

45 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
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Louis WRIGHT SIMPSON, 

147 North St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. JACOB SINGER, 

1520 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
Assort EF, SLADE, 

Fall River, Mass. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, 

10 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Mrs. Byron LAFLIN SMITH, 

2140 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
C. EvErRETTE SMITH, 

3508 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. Harotp SMITH, 

601 West End Ave., N. Y. City. 
FrED Hartow SMITH, 

62 Randolph St., Springfield, Mass. 
Henry B. SmirH, 

20 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
PauL JoRDAN SMITH, 

Claremont, Calif. 
S. G. SmirH, 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
Rospert M. SnypEr, JR., 

610 E. 47th St., Kansas City. 
SiwnEyY H. Sonn, 

342 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
ALEXANDER C. SOPER, 

Lakewood, N. J. 
Joun T. SPAULDING, 

50 Congress St., Boston. 
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Epitu BurcrEss SPEARE, 

Newton Centre, Mass. 
Henry BENNING SPENCER, 

Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
SIMON GERBERICH STEIN, 

Muscatine, Iowa. 
Dr. A. RIcHARD STERN, 

44 W. 87th St., N. Y. City. 
Henry S. STERNBERGER, 

111 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Mrs. Henry T. STETSON, 

Cleveland St., Orange, N. J. 
JOHN STEVENSON, JR., 

Sharon, Pa. 
Joun A. C. STEVENSON, 

Springfield, Mass. 
HERBERT N. STRAUS, 

Broadway and 34th St., N. Y. City. 
Irma N. STRAUS, 

Spare AVE «Ya City, 
Rocer W. STRAUS, 

120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
MauvricE J. STRAUSS, 

355 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
FRANK K. SrTurcis, 

36 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
FRANK H. Swan, 

Providence, R. I. 
AMBROSE SWASEY, 

5701 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 
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Harotp H. Swirt, 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
PROFESSOR STEPHEN TABER, 

Univ. of So. Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
Ropert W. Tart, 

154 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 
Joun F, Tatmacg, 

Bernardsville, N. J. 
Henry F. Taprey, 

194 Congress St., Boston. 
Homer J. Taytor, 

East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Dr. RopERIcK TERRY, 

Newport, R. I. 
I. V, Ru THAYER, 

AT INWall, Sty cy Ye City. 
Harry B. THAYER, 

195 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Lewis M. THompson, 

24 Stone St., N. Y. City. 
SAMUEL THORNE, 

2s Conan Su NOP aAC iInys 
Epity C. THorNTOoN, 

103 Clay St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Joun 8. TILNEy, 

495 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
Jamrs TIMPSON, 

34 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
AtzBErt M. Topp, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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J. Barton TowNsEND, 

409 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Dr. Ira Oris Tracy, 

181 Hancock St., Brooklyn 
Henry E,. TREIDE, 

Hopkins Pl., Baltimore, Md. 
ProFEssor Wma. P. TRENT, 

Columbia University, N. Y. City. 
Gren’. Harry C. TREXLER, 

Young Building, Allentown, Pa. 
Car_L TUCKER, 

342 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
Witiiam J. Tutty, 

1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
THE Lisprary, UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS, 

Champaign, Ill. 
Tue Liprary, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Henry S. Van Duzer, 

SlseNagsan ot, N.Y City: 
WILLIAM VAN DykE, 

Ist Natl. Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
A. VAN RENSSELAER, 

18th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
EDMUND VENOR, 

Canisteo, N. Y. 
WILLIs VICKERY, 

Court of Appeals, Cleveland. 
G. W. Waconer, M.D. 

Johnstown, Pa. 
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JoHN WALKER, 

N. Diamond Sta., Pittsburgh. 
Jutius WANGENHEIM, 

San Diego, Calif. 
Fetix M. Warsurc, 

Box 1193, Nowetity. 
Francis L. Warp, 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Joun I. WaTERBURY, 

14 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
J. SEyMour T. WatTERS, 

Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
PauL WATKINS, 

Winona, Minn. 
Louris ARTHUR WATRES, 

Scranton, Pa. 
Tuomas J. Watson, 

00 Broad Stu Na YeCity 
Hanson H. WEBSTER, 

2 Park St., Boston. 
HarrRIETTeE MILLAR WHELAN, 

SLT) Sth Ave Ney wiGity. 
Frep H. WHITE, 

Pawtucket, R. I. 
Horack WHITE, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
J. Lowe Waite, 

Pierce Building, St. Louis. 
Mrs. CrocKER WHITMAN, 

1 E. 89th St., N. Y. City. 
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Harris WHITTEMORE, 

Naugatuck, Conn. 
Miss IsaABELLA L. WHITTIER, 

Adams St., Milton, Mass. 
CAROLINE A. WILLIAMS, 

373 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS, 

Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
GrorcE C. F. Wituiams, M.D., 

990 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
GrorcE H. WILLIAMS, 

Pierce Building, St. Louis. 
Cuares R. WILSON, 

95 Oakland Place, Buffalo. 
MepForp B. WILSsoNn, 

N. Delaware St., Indianapolis. 
CLARENCE A. WIMPFHEIMER, 

456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
GRENVILLE LINDALL WINTHROP, 

Giaee orth ots, Nays City, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WIRT, 

Mahoning Bank Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Henry M. WIsE, 

Zableyost.“ Nox City, 
Harry B. WITToN, 

Hamilton, Ont. 
L. H. Wopprop, 

200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Simson WoOLrF, 

572 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
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CHARLES RANDOLPH Woon, 

400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
WiLtt1AM H. WooLveErTon, 

TIO TE SS Sthi te Nee City: 
WorcESTER Pusiic LIBRARY, 

Worcester, Mass. 
RICHARD S. WoORMSER, 

S11 Piith Aves NawWiCity. 
ProFEessor RaLtpH G. WRIGHT, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
Hersert G. WYLIE, 

29 B. 64th Sti, Ns Ys City; 
Mrs. O. C. WyMAn, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
OweEN D. Younc, 

830 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 
J. E. Zaun, 

Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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